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NOVEMBER. 


ty, more lovely than even in the merry month of 
May. Nature is still sweetly adorned : in viewing 
the landscape our eyes fall on the orange tinge of 
the beech, the olive cast upon the thorn, the “ en- 
sanguined dogwood/’ the dark and sombre yew, 
the russet hazel, the deep sober elm, “ the maple 
yellow leaved,” the “ fragrant birk,” the palegreen 
ash, and the dark red foliage of the cherry melting 
into every soft gradation of tint and shade, that 
“ Flora in all her pride of bloom could scarcely 
equal.” 

November was originally the ninth month, and 
takes its name from Novem , nine. The Saxons 
styled it wint monat, wind month. It was former- 
ly represented as a man clothed in a robe of change- 
able green and black, his head adorned with a gar- 
land of olive branches, holding in his right hand tur- 
nips and parsnips, and in his left the sign Sagitta- 
rius or the Archer. 


“ The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year. 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere : 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered leaves 
lie dead. 

They rustle in the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s 
tread, 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub 
the jay, 

And from the wood top calls the crow through all the 
gloomy day. 


NOVEMBER. 3G3 

•* Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers that 
lately sprung and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas they all are in their graves ; the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours : 

The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold No- 
vember rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

t< The wind flower and the violet, they perished long 
ago, 

And the wild rose and the orchis died amid the sum- 
mer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in Autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on man, 

And the brightness of their smile is gone from upland 
glade and glen. 

“ And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still 
such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their wintry 
home, 

Where the sound of the dropping nuts is heal’d though 
all the leaves are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late it bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood, and by the 
stream no more.” t 


Bryant. 


